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The Booklore of Swante Palm 


ee LD BOOKS, old friends, old wives,” ran Swante Palm’s 


youthful adaptation of an old saw, “are the three 
best things in old men’s lives.” 

Palm was not much of a poet, early or late, but he became 
the first bibliographer in Texas. Even in the changing modern 
senses of the word, he was a good bibliographer. He never 
used that name to describe himself; indeed, he avoided all the 
titles to which he could have laid claim—editor, postmaster, 
consul, librarian, Sir Swante. He thought of himself as a reader, 
and during most of a long lifetime of book-collecting he 
looked on books as something quite personal, much too per- 
sonal and too changeable to permit systems and theories. It 
was only toward the end of his career, when he considered 
the location of his books at a university, that he began writ- 
ing specifically about the social and educational significance 
of book-collecting. Meanwhile, he made booklore the main 
interest of his busy years. 


Palm knew how to hunt, find, group, and list books. He 
understood the anatomy of printed things, and to understand 
it better he haunted printing shops. He analyzed and compared 
texts. He speculated, often wildly, about uses of graphic arts 
in communication of ideas. He knew the history of books in 
Europe and the United States. He believed that a home was 
not much of a home without a library, and he came to feel 
that a university was no university at all without a distinguished 
collection of books. In 1897 he assisted the foundation of The 
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University of Texas Library with a gift of 10,000 volumes. 
By example—and for a salary of twenty-five dollars a month— 
he taught the love of reading, and the study, care, comparison, 
and criticism of books which he had read. His collection and 
his other accomplishments have been described elsewhere;* 
these pages are about Palm’s booklore in general. 


Palm began collecting books when he was eleven. His second 
book was a cheap Latin dictionary, bought to help him under- 
stand his first, an Aldine text. That initial experience fixed in 
him strong opinions about the association of books, in study 
and on shelves. His notes are full of comments like this protest 
against the one-book point of view: 


It is still true that a man who knows only one book knows 
very little of that one. By association with others, a volume 
gains sense, significance, and power. Surely a man may in- 
crease the utility of his library by concentrating it upon a 
single subject, and in the process carve away his wisdom. 
The mind of the miscellaneous collector will wander, of course, 
but in the end it returns home refreshed.’ 


Steady collection for forty-nine years brought Palm far ahead 
of most owners of Texas libraries in the nineteenth century. 
But before he died he saw college students concerned with 
bookshelves of their own. Palm did not encourage them with 
romantic booklore so often as he warned them according to 
his own simple storekeeping experience. Just before his death 
he wrote to one: 


In book-collecting the dangers of “buying wrong” are greater 
than in any other systematic acquirement of property. A few 
errors are good for the buyer, but a man who cannot profit 
by early mistakes in making his library is a waster and should 
avoid book-collecting as some must refuse spiritous liquors. 
If he is a poor man, he cannot afford to repeat mistakes; even 
if he is rich, his wealth does not excuse his being a fool. 





1Notes of a Texas Book-Collector, 1850-1899 (Austin, 1950). 
2Quotations are from Palm’s manuscript notebooks and from marginalia in 
volumes at The University of Texas. 
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In a Texas community that retained some of its frontier 
points of view, Palm was often considered foolish for his 
investment in books, and in a town that prided itself on its 
social life he was often upbraided for being a recluse. “You 
must not allow yourself to grow lonely for fellowship,” a 
solicitous friend wrote him in 1885. Not Palm: 


Some men speak of the loneliness of a life spent among books. 
If the great minds of the world are not companionable to him, 
a man in a library is indeed lonely. But the noise of many 
people trying hard to persuade. themselves of their liveliness 
does not reassure me of my vitality. I find better assurance in 
the quiet voices of men who had something to say and could 
say it memorably. A man who can live within the sound of 
such voices lives doubly well. Indeed, in the narrow compass 
of the present he can hardly be said to live at all unless some- 
thing from the past contribute to his understanding and judg- 
ment. 


Palm’s concern about the understanding of the past grew 
out of more than one interest and responsibility. His taste for 
old things was natural; even in fashions he was inclined to be 
a little behind the time; and long before models changed every 
year, he occasionally ventured to persuade customers to con- 
sider something the town thought outmoded. More syste- 
matically, he believed that his fellow countrymen from Sweden 
would lose much of their cultural heritage if they did not keep 
their awareness of history. So he was often brought to mix 
homily with personal preferences in notes about books old and 
new: 


I find it easier to recreate the past through old books than 
through old buildings, old pictures, or old ornament. To value 
a book merely for its age may be justified, perhaps, by mere 
sentiment for antique shape. But a great deal of stupidity and 
wickedness saw print a long time ago; the years have not en- 
dowed it with wisdom or virtue. For recreation of things past, 
I find an old book on a living subject my first choice. For mere 
curiosity-hunting, an old one on a dead subject will do. If 
its author is not truly wise, a new, book on a vivid subject will 
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end contentious; let the reader beware. Future affairs I leave 
to those who are not made sleepy by printed prognostications. 
As for me, today is insufficient for next year’s newspaper, and 
I am quite unequal to prophetic authors who insist on antici- 
pating it. 

As for new books altogether, I have never been in breath- 
less hurry to buy them. Time is a good selector of a man’s 
library; I see no good reason for not using its excellent 
services. 


As a matter of record—most of this record full of lively 
displeasure—Palm felt that nineteenth-century editors usually 
failed in their undertaking. He began his examination with the 
design and detail of the book, proceeded to the introduction, 
scrutinized the text (which he corrected in a spidery hand), 
and ended with the critical apparatus. 


The new edition of an old book gives the press a second 
chance, of which it is often robbed by misguided zeal or mis- 
begotten sense of importance on the part of editors. Too 
many new editions are sad examples of casual imitation or 
hopeful improvement. How would Shakespeare now be edi- 
fied by the energetic services which some editors have rendered 
him! The unhappy fact, however, is that even a dubious work 
of editing may produce a good idea. The reader is left only 
one safe way: gather all editions. 


Palm’s sensitiveness to book design came out of the fact that 
his weak eyes looked for clarity, his interest in other arts 
made him see little reason for shoddy printing, his respect for 
good literature increased his belief in its power to work social 
benefit, and his acquaintance with the physical properties of 
a printing house gave him at least a general idea of the me- 
chanical processes of book production. He once began an essay 
on book design in this way: 


As some books are now made, one can believe there is noth- 
ing of value in them. Who puts gems in wrapboard boxes? 
A book should be made to show what it is completely, so 


signifying: “Read, toss away”; ‘For hard use’; “For loving 
care’; “Revere this.” 
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Toward the end of his life, Palm suffered chronic impatience 
with wordiness. Authors, he once suggested, should be given 
a strict numerical allowance of words which could be printed 
in any one lifetime. If they had anything left over, they 
could wait for heaven. Occasionally this conviction led him 
to write detailed suggestions about reducing a book to manage- 
able length. In one which he edited for his own use he wrote: 


Design in books should look to length as well as shape of 
page and management of [quire}. Most books are much too 
long. Before a writer commits the error of elongation, he 
should seek his publisher with this question: “What kind of 
frame do you afford my ideas?” Then he will know if he 
must tire his reader’s hand or eye with a lumpy book or 
blinding page. Too few writers have designed their own books 
or learned anything of the ways in which printery treats writ- 
ten things. Authors who walked to press in early times had 
the advantage of coming that much nearer to their readers. 
Blake and Morris were twice-makers of their books. 


At setting type Palm did not become expert, but he examined 
closely the designs of most of the Scandinavian and English 
printers. His knowledge of graphic arts appears in many 
notes, some of which are quite specific on points of printing 
practice. Most of his comments extend his analysis to theory: 


What print says to the reader may depend upon all these things 
design of type 
consonance of letter 
ways in which type is posed 
ways in which type is brought to paper 
fraction and mass of print and field 
kind of paper brought to press 


All these conditions must suit the writer’s intention and the 
reader's habit or the rate at which ideas cross from author to 
public will vary to the reader’s discomfort and the writer's 
defeat. 


About binding, Palm learned less than about any other 
process of bookmaking. He valued old bindings and carefully 
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discriminated between what he called the ‘proper shell” and 
the unsuitable binding. His rules about binding were reduced 
to two: the outside habit of a book should agree with the 
paper and printing inside; the binding should be “functional,” 
as modern designers say. Palm himself said this: 

Some bindings contemplate precious care and long preserva- 
tion, some steady hard use, some quick impression and fast 
neglect. Let the bind[er} mind. And if this is true, why have 
skins of animals not been abandoned by book-owners who 
live in [torrid] climates? I cannot explain. Dust, heat, vermin 
make book bindings intended for cold, damp places invite 
Decay and Destruction. When summer comes, I feel like put- 
ting my poor fine calf down the well. 

Swante Palm did not live to see some libraries in Texas air- 
conditioned. 

Palm’s opinions about printing and binding showed more 
sound judgment than prejudice, but about illustrations he held 
only one-sided opinions and expressed them in ways quite 
contrary to his usual quiet mildness. Very early in his collect- 
ing Palm bought prints. He had standing orders at several 
foreign houses specializing in the reproduction of master- 
pieces and the publication of views. He apparently enjoyed 
illustrations in periodicals. Probably his greatest dream in the 
world of graphic arts was to collect all printed and other pic- 
tures originating in Texas—a scheme which he described at 
length to the University but which he did not succeed in 
establishing. Despite this intense and varied interest in pic- 
torial art, Palm was resolutely contemptuous of all book orna- 
mentation except that which directly connected with the 
author’s creation. He often praised the work of artist-authors. 
He regularly condemned all other pictures in books: “insults 
to the intelligence of readers,” ‘‘a kind of fancy bastardry of 
ideas,” ‘‘a substitute of silly finery for ideas,” “outrageous mis- 
representation; the man who wrote the words could not have 
thought the pictures,” and so on. In a more moderate mood 
he had a solution for this vexing problem: 
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Pictures in a book, of course, destroy its sense unless the artist 
has the same mind as the author—an unlikely coincidence— 
and the same taste—a nearly impossible one. Illustrations, be- 
ing mere interruptions of the reader’s attention, are hindrance 
to his understanding. Pictures should be published in a sepa- 
rate packet, to be examined if the reader choose after the book 
is closed forever. 


On another topic—indexes—Palm sometimes found himself 
out of patience. He had great use for these important aids to 
learning; he spent a good deal of his time “looking things 
up.” Occasionally he made an index for one of his books 
which lacked it. Often he commented on an index which he 
considered insufficient, and at least once he wrote to a pub- 
lisher suggesting that his indexing left something to be 
desired. 


The making of indexes is an activity somewhat humbler than 
lexicography, to which Samuel Johnson assigned so low a 
place among human occupations but which he raised so high 
by his example. It were better, I think, that indexes were not 
made into print at all than that, like most of those now issu- 
ing, they come uselessly general, incomplete, inaccurate, pre- 
tentious, ambiguous, ill arranged, illegible, and misleading. 
I had sooner take my chances on idle thumbing than on mak- 
ing sense out of these witless alphabetical appendages. 


On one subject of reform in booklore, bibliography, and 
bookloving Swante Palm gave up. After years of trying to 
persuade all his acquaintances to be careful of books, he 
wrote resignedly, ‘““A man who would not countenance the 
careless housing of his china will keep his store of ideas as 
if they were pigs.” Lack of care in the book borrower annoyed 
him vastly; yet he kept his habit of sending out books in 
market baskets to the whole reading town. An elderly resident 
of Austin says that his father, having forgotten to return 
several of Swante Palm’s volumes for some weeks, was greeted 
with an empty market basket, at the bottom of which Palm 
had pinned this note: 
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For lending books, generosity is a requirement; for borrowing 
them only a reasonable sense of property is required. Since 
printing made literature common, the mass of men respect 
every important object in the world more than printed books. 
A gentleman who would not think of forgetting to return a 
hunting dog or a brace of pistols will appropriate a volume 
worth a small arsenal and a pack of hounds. Where are my 


books ? 


Palm winced more than once at his contemporaries’ lack of 
respect for books not theirs. About a very energetic preacher 
newly come to Austin he had heard many compliments—espe- 
cially on the vigorousness of his preaching. Palm went to 
listen, but was distracted by the man’s habit of pounding the 
Bible. “‘I think,” said Palm, “I think he is a very strong man. 
I thought indeed he was a m[an] of G[od] until I saw him 
bang his fist upon the Holy Scriptures. Then I knew he might 
have religion but he certainly had no sense.” 

At the time Palm’s library reached the height of its fame, 
reading aloud was a popular pastime in Texas. Schools favored 
the practice; it was a family custom in many homes; public 
gatherings were held for readings; and “evenings”. were de- 
voted to hearing books. Palm was polite about all this, but 
he took little part in it. Evidently he had done a good deal of 
thinking about the matter; his notebooks in the last years 
contain numerous entries like the lines which follow, entitled 
“Silent Reading.” 


I have never had much pleasure in reading aloud. I prefer to 
read silently. I can read in company silently if the company is 
silent too. Too often I feel the need of repetition and reflec- 
tion to share my words by mouthing them. Or I have sudden 
impulses to skip pages backward or forward, and that is an 
exercise which responsibility to an audience prohibits. Read- 
ing silently and reading aloud are two entirely different occu- 
pations of man’s upper organs. To ignore this fact is to make 
a failure of much schooling and a farce of congregations where 
public reading is the obligation of some sincere but unsatis- 
factory person who does not understand these things. A man 
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who thinks that reading aloud is the same thing as reading 
silently should never be allowed to read aloud. 


Alas, in this sedentary and supine age the habit of standing 
up to a book has greatly diminished. On my feet I like a 
bout with a big-built volume astride a lectern. Oh, I can 
stroll and read, too, and this spring have walked my eyes 
through a shelf of books. But for this exercise, a light volume 
is necessary with open page and large type. If a book can be 
read one sentence at a time, it is right for the walking reader. 


Palm’s booklore has usually been recognized in terms of big- 
ness (for 10,000 volumes made a big private library in Texas 
at the time of Palm’s death in 1899), in terms of eccentricity 
(for here was a smart business man who bought books for 
neither dollar-profit nor any other apparent purpose except to 
read them), in terms of national loyalty (for Palm’s library 
made a deep, lasting mark signing the culture of the 5,000 
Swedes who during his lifetime came to Texas). But there are 
other terms for expressing the sense of this bookman, what 
he had earned, what he believed. After he had given his 
library to the University, he wrote: 


What men have owed to books is more or less what men 
have made of their civilization. Without record, human ideas 
would have vanished like uncaptive lightning. Yet for all these 
real debts of society, I think the greatest gift through books 
to mankind is the securing of the reader against what, with- 
out books, would be hopeless savage loneliness. The book 
means most to the man whose spirit it companions. I do not 
think that a man has learned the reaches of human existence 
until he has experienced that companionship. 


Harry RANSOM 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
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Unpublished Letters of 
Emile Deschamps 


some three hundred letters all but a score of which were 
written by the nineteenth-century French poet, Emile Deschamps 
(1791-1871), to the Baron and Baroness Jules de Croze, mem- 
bers of a social, literary and musical coterie with which Des- 
champs was closely associated from the time of the formation 
of the first Romantic “cénacle” in 1820 until his death a half- 
century later. The correspondence extended over a period of 
forty years, the first letter to one or the other of the Crozes 
which can be accurately dated having been written on May 31, 
1822, and the last on August 14, 1860. The remaining letters 
in the collection were written either to the Crozes by other 
members of the coterie, such as M. and Mme Jules de Ressé- 
guier and M. and Mme Alexandre Guiraud, or by Deschamps 
to other members of the Croze family. The last dated letter is 
a touching note addressed to a niece of the Crozes, the Vis- 
countess Anatole Lemercier, in which the aged poet, who had 
been going blind for some time, states that he can no longer see. 
The Deschamps letters are the record of a remarkably affec- 
tionate friendship which was able to withstand and survive 
the artistic, political, and even religious crises that kept France 
in an almost continuous state of intellectual and physical 
travail from the fall of the Bastille in 1789 to that of the 
Second Empire in 1870. The reflection of these crises endows 
the correspondence with a measure of general significance, 
and its value is still further enhanced by the presence in its 
pages of no less than fifty poems, only two of which are in- 
cluded in the complete works of Emile Deschamps. Many of 


7. LIBRARY has come into possession of a collection of 
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these poems are mere bantering quatrains on matters of only 
momentary interest, but there are also serious sonnets and 
longer compositions in a variety of stanzaic forms on the usual 
lyric subjects of love and friendship, artistic ideals, and re- 
ligious beliefs and doubts. An edition of the most important 
of the letters, with such commentary as might be required by 
allusions to specific personages and events of the period and 
including those of the poems which, for one reason or another, 
seem to merit preservation, would serve to shed much light 
not only on the character and activities of the author of the 
preface to Etudes francaises et étrangéres (1828), but also 
on the intellectual and political history of nineteenth-century 
France. 

Emile Deschamps was one of the leading spirits in the 
movement, given life by the publication in 1820 of Lamartine’s 
epoch-making Méditations poétiques, to revivify French lyric 
poetry by freeing it from the shackles which had bound it 
since the death of Ronsard more than two centuries earlier. 
To this movement, which soon took shape in the Romantic 
revolt against classicism, Deschamps contributed not only the 
charm and straightforwardness of his personality, but also an 
important manifesto in the preface to his volume of original 
poems and verse-translations mentioned above. He was one of 
the seven members of the editorial staff of the first Romantic 
literary organ, Ja Muse frangaise (1823-24), and in this ca- 
pacity worked side by side with two men who were soon to 
take their places in the forefront of French poets, Alfred de 
Vigny and Victor Hugo. He was, in a word, a zealous if not 
brilliant performer in the literary arena during the decade 
which culminated with the triumph of Hugo’s Hernani (1830). 
Despite all this, however, Deschamps was not a professional 
writer, since he earned his livelihood as a government employee. 
His employment would seem to have allowed him a consider- 
able amount of leisure, for he found the time to write not 
only the compositions which fill the six volumes of the Le- 
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merre edition of his complete works but also innumerable 
letters to a host of friends. Many of these letters have been 


published, in full or in part, in M. Henri Girard’s two impos- 
ing monographs: Emile Deschamps, un bourgeois dilettante 
a l’époque romantique and Emile Deschamps dilettante (Paris, 
Champion, 1921). But, though M. Girard makes several refer- 
ences to the Deschamps-Croze relationship, he apparently did 
not have access to their correspondence; the collection pur- 
chased by our library is, to the best of my knowledge, com- 
pletely “‘inédite.” 

Perhaps because of the fact that he wrote so many and such 
lengthy letters, Deschamps was cursed with an illegible hand- 
writing which occasioned numerous abject apologies on his 
part and must often have been the cause of moments of amused 
perplexity on that of his correspondents. One of these latter, 
Henri de Latouche, actually wrote a “Sonnet 4 M. Emile Des- 
champs” which concludes with the lament: “Comment diable 
écrit-on et si bien et si mal?’ The letters to the Crozes range 
in length from dinner-invitations of two or three sentences to 
a monstrosity (Deschamps himself called it a “lettre mon- 
stre’”) the transcription of which fills close to ten double- 
spaced typewritten pages. Deschamps obviously felt that he 
was filling the role of a Mme de Sévigné (whose name in- 
evitably occurs several times in the letters) in keeping his 
friends informed of the social, literary and political occur- 
rences in Paris much as his celebrated predecessor had done 
for her daughter, the Countess de Grignan, who, as the wife 





1“How the devil can one write so well and so badly?” (cited by M. Girard: 
Emile Deschamps, un bourgeois dilettante a l’époque romantique, p. 66). 

In the decipherment of the letters, I had the invaluable assistance of Mr. Radu 
Floresco, a young Romanian student of eastern European history who, like so 
many of his compatriots, is almost as much at home in the use of French as he 
is in that of his native language. Mr. Floresco served as my clerical assistant 
for six months in 1951, while carrying on his graduate studies in our depart- 
ment of history; I am indeed deeply indebted to him for his unflagging zeal in 
the performance of an onerous task. 
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of the governor of Provence, could not participate in the 
pompous splendor of life at the court of Louis XIV. 


During the first decade of the correspondence, Jules de 
Croze lived at Corbeil, a town not far from Paris, as sub- 
prefect in the “department’”’ of Seine-et-Oise. Though he was 
politically ambitious, he would seem also to have had literary 
aspirations and, in any case, to have enjoyed the friendship of 
the members of the Muse frangaise “‘cénacle.” Deschamps kept 
him posted on what was happening in their particular world 
of letters—the performance of dramas and the publication of 
volumes of verse or fiction written by their confreres. Most of 
these letters are relatively short, and many of them, particu- 
larly those of 1829 and the first months of 1830, contain bits 
of the type of polite verse which it was the vogue to com- 
pose for the “albums” and “keepsakes” of the bluestockings 
of the day. Shortly before the July Revolution, Croze was pro- 
moted to the prefecture of the “department’’ of Basses-Alpes, 
in the southeastern corner of France, a post which he lost 
almost immediately, however, as a result of the abdication of 
Charles X. As an ardent Legitimist, he would not or could 
not obtain a position in the government of Louis-Philippe, 
and so he went into political retirement, dividing his time 
henceforth between his chateau of Chassaigne in the “depart- 
ment” of the Haute-Loire (south-central France) and an apart- 
ment which he maintained in the capital. 

From 1830 on, Deschamps’ letters are veritable information 
bulletins, furnishing news of all the events—social, artistic, 
and political—which might be expected to interest the Crozes. 
There are allusions to and humorous anecdotes about some of 
the prominent composers of the day—Meyerbeer, Donizetti, 
Niedermeyer—who set many of Deschamps’ poems to music 
or for whom he wrote operatic libretti. We read of his excite- 
ment at the rehearsals of Mozart’s Don Giovanni, performed 
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at the Paris Opéra in 1834, with a French libretto of which 
Deschamps was co-author, and of an album of forty Schubert 
songs for which he prepared the French texts. Though there 
are laudatory references to Lamartine, Vigny, and Hugo, the 
writers most frequently mentioned were habitués of the ultra- 
fashionable, ultra-conservative Faubourg St.-Germain salons 
of which Deschamps was one of the ‘lions’—Chateaubriand, 
the divinity of the younger generation of Romanticists, Alex- 
andre Soumet, Alexandre Guiraud, Jules de Rességuier, Jules 
Lefévre-Deumier, and Jules de Saint-Félix. (In one enthusiastic 
letter, Deschamps reminds his friend Jules de Croze of some 
of the famous men who had shared his given name: Julius 
Caesar, Pope Julius II, the Italian Renaissance painter and 
architect Giulio Romano). Several of the letters constitute a 
sort of ars poetica, calling for a painstaking craftsmanship 
which was entirely foreign to such of the Romanticists as 
Lamartine and Musset and which explains, in part at least, 
the respect in which Deschamps was later held by Leconte de 
Lisle and his fellow-Parnassians. Among the most interesting 
of the letters are those which were written during the months 
preceding and following the revolutions of July, 1830, and 
February, 1848. Here Deschamps attempts to steer a middle 
course between the fanatical clericalism and legitimism of the 
Faubourg St.-Germain and the equally fanatical republicanism 
of the more hot-headed leaders of the two uprisings. The fact 
that he was able, after the fall of Charles X, to retain both 
his government position and the affection of even the most 
stubborn supporters of the Bourbons in his set testifies to his 
possession of a quality often denoted as synonymous with the 
esprit francais—a sense of balance and moderation which 
causes some critics to speak of Deschamps as a classicist who 
only occasionally put on the attire of the Romanticists. Though 
he failed to live up to the promise of the Etudes francaises et 
étrangéres and though, despite a lasting friendship with such 
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luminaries as Hugo and Vigny, he was more at home among 
the lesser lights during the second half of his long life, Des- 
champs endeared himself to all who came into contact with 
him by the warm sincerity and unselfish generosity of his 
nature—a fact which is abundantly demonstrated by his letters 
to Jules and Virginie de Croze. 


AARON SCHAFFER 
PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
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The Kipling Collection at 
The University of Texas 


COMPREHENSIVE KIPLING COLLECTION in any university 
A library is rare despite Kipling’s contemporaneousness 
and his consistent use of inexpensive printings. Several factors 
contribute to this paradox, but the more important are reflected 
in the greatly inflated prices demanded for his rarer items, 
the uneven pattern of his appreciative audience, and the gi- 
gantic size of his bibliography. Six hundred sixty-two entries 
representing four hundred twenty-eight separate titles appear 
in the working bibliography used by the Texas library staff, 
and that list is incomplete. 

In contrast to his large printings in trade editions, Kipling’s 
special printings produced few copies. He made extensive use 
of limited printings to establish copyright, but the number of 
copies was usually limited to twenty-five or less. Many editions 
of his works were privately printed and never offered for sale. 
Also, much of his prose and verse first appeared in newspapers 
and magazines, and his publishing activities were spread, in 
a literal sense, over four continents: Canada and the United 
States, Europe, India, and South Africa. Frequent textual 
changes occurred between first printings and subsequent print- 
ings, between authorized editions and pirated editions, and 
between corresponding authorized volumes published simul- 
taneously in England and in America. Moreover, his de luxe 
and autographed printings were never published in large 
quantities, and these special editions were nearly always first 
editions as well. These practices, while stimulating to private 
collectors, have made the task of directing library acquisitions 
increasingly difficult, and it is significant that all Kipling disser- 
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tations written in this country during the past three decades 
have depended on trade editions for their materials and have 
largely ignored the problem of textual criticism. 


Kipling was loudly acclaimed, eagerly collected, and as 
heartily ignored during the several stages of his long career. 
During his half-century of authorship both his pattern of 
writing and his audience shifted ‘as his themes and interests 
underwent change. As a result, few of his contemporaries 
possessed the enthusiasm, the longevity, and the wealth to form 
comprehensive collections of his works. Few of his generation 
lived to witness both the beginning and the closing of his 
career. Kipling’s passing in 1936 is still too near our own times 
to have allowed much transfer of smaller collections into 
larger holdings, and not until recent years have larger libraries 
been able to begin the work of filling in their collections. For- 


tunately, the task at Texas has already been largely accom- 
plished. 


Kipling came to the University slowly. For years our only 
holdings from this author were a sampling of trade editions 
in the general library and two items of note in the Wrenn Col- 
lection. One of these, entitled Primum Tempus, is the author's 
signed typescript of two works: (1) a poem collected under 
the title “In the Neolithic Age” and (2) an autobiographical 
sketch published under the title “My First Book” in the Christ- 
mas number of The Idler (London, 1892). The other Wrenn 
item, a two-page holograph letter, is a note to the editor con- 
cerning a story for the Atlantic Monthly. 

The nucleus of the Kipling collection at Texas came to the 
University in 1946 as a part of the DeGolyer Collection. 
Mr. DeGolyer, realizing the University’s weakness in contempo- 
rary materials, re-vitalized the Friends of the Library move- 
ment and served as chairman of that organization. More 
tangible evidence of his generosity and leadership became 
apparent when he and his wife presented the University their 
handsome thirteen hundred volume collection of post-Victorian 
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and contemporary authors. The Kipling section of this collec- 
tion consists of sixty-eight items, forty-six of which are unique 
or exceedingly rare; the remaining twenty-two items are all 
first editions of various trade issues. 

The notable pieces in this collection include practically all 
of the early and rare Indian items: Schoolboy Lyrics (1881), 
Echoes (1884), Quartette (1885), and a complete run of 
Kipling first editions in the Indian Railway Library series 
(1888): Soldiers Three, The Story of the Gadbys, In Black 
and White, Under the Deodars, The Phantom Rickshaw, and 
Wee Willie Winkie. The collection also contains one of the 
four known proof copies of Letters of Marque (1891), a first 
edition of this same volume, and first editions of Departmental 
Ditties and Other Verses (1886) and The City of Dreadful 
Night and Other Sketches (1890). Four copyright items are 
included in the DeGolyer list: Captains Courageous (1896), 
The Elephant’s Child (1900), The Beginning of the Arma- 
dillos (1900), and The Sing-Song of Old Man Kangaroo 
(1900). 

Aside from the early Indian items, the collection is strong 
in two other areas. It contains fourteen important privately 
printed editions or limited printings which were never offered 
to the public. The collection also contains a complete run of 
Kipling numbers of The Friend, a South African service news- 
paper printed for the troops of the Boer War. Kipling served 
for a time as associate editor of this publication and contributed 
to fourteen of its numbers. 

Five years after the DeGolyer Collection came to the Uni- 
versity a second Texas family became interested in our hold- 
ings: the Homer I. Lewis Kipling Collection was placed on 
loan with us and is available for research use in the Rare Books 
Collection. This collection honors a former University student, 
and is placed at our disposal by his mother, Mrs. Edith L. 
Stewart. Mr. Lewis, now residing at Eagle Pass, Texas, was an 
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Arts and Sciences student from 1939 until 1941, when he was 
called into active military service. 

The Lewis Collection contains sixty-nine items, fifty of which 
are not duplicated by other University holdings. The strength 
of this collection rests in the manuscript verse, galley proofs, 
autographed copies, and first printings from magazine sources. 
The Lewis and the DeGolyer Collections complement rather 
than duplicate each other, and the research value of each is 
enhanced by the presence of the other. The Lewis Collection 
contains a complete run of first English editions of the Indian 
Railway Library series, thirteen first printings of Kipling stories 
in English magazines, a group of four piracies, and a run of 
editions of Departmental Ditties and Other Verses, including 
two copies of the rare first edition of this work. 


Puck of Pook’s Hill first appeared serially in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal (January-April, 1906), and the Lewis Collection 
contains the revised galley proofs of the first three stories of 
this series: Weland’s Sword, Young Men of the Manor, and 
Old Men at Pevensey. Pethaps of greater popular interest, how- 
ever, is a signed holograph manuscript in the collection. In 
September, 1915, Kipling was aboard the English submarine 
E-5 on patrol at sea. He saw warfare first hand, including the 
sinking of a German vessel, and his verses “The Eggshell” 
were written on this occasion. He gave the sixteen line manu- 
script to a petty officer aboard from whose hand it finally found 
its way into the Lewis Collection. The manuscript is accom- 
panied by eight documents of authentication, one from the 
poet himself. 


Seven additional items signed by the author add further 
interest to this collection. An Almanac of Sports (1898), Kim 
(1901), Sea and Sussex (1926), Songs of the Sea (1927), In 
Sight of Mount Monadnock (1894), The Jungle Book (1894), 
and The Second Jungle Book (1895) bear Kipling’s signature, 
and the last three items mentioned bear the signature and book- 
plate of Eugene Field and formed a part of his private library. 
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To these foundation collections the University has been en- 
deavoring to add requisite items to complete the run. During 
the past eighteen months sixty-eight items have been acquired 
from New York, copies largely from the dispersed libraries of 
George Barr McCutcheon, Edward B. King, and John Quinn. 
These, in the main, represent American copyright editions or 
first separate printings, nearly all of which are cased in red 
morocco slip cases. An acknowledgment of kindness is due 
Mr. Berkman of Berkman’s College Store who assisted mate- 
rially in securing this block of items when they fell upon the 
market. 

Additional items from the Stark and Aitken Collections, sup- 
plemented by purchases from England, raise our holdings to 
approximately two hundred fifty titles, not counting those 
held in the general library. The University has yet to acquire 
about seventy-five limited copyright issues and odd samplings 
of separate printings. In addition, two serious deficiencies re- 
main to be filled in. As yet the library has no copy of Plain 
Tales from the Hills (1888) nor the important final revision 
of Kipling’s Complete Works in Prose and Verse. Printed 
posthumously in England as the “Sussex Edition” and in Amer- 
ica as the “Burwash Edition,” this last-named work contains 
two volumes of hitherto uncollected material particularly valu- 
able to the research scholar. 

While our Kipling collection is still incomplete, it is of suffi- 
cient magnitude to establish the University as a possible Kip- 
ling center, and our holdings are thought to be the third 
largest in this country, exceeded by Harvard University Library 
and the Library of Congress. 


A. W. YEATS 
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Notes on the History of 
Coaches 


LMOST EVERY YEAR some automobile manufacturer pro- 

duces a car with a distinctive body style; the variation 

of these styles over the years has been tremendous, and the 

early model cars are always a source of great interest. These 

first horseless carriages were adapted from the vehicles pulled 

by horses, and had the same high wheels, patent leather dash- 
board, and even a whip socket. 


The attention of the writer was called recently to The His- 
tory of Coaches by George Athelstane Thrupp, published in 
1877, a copy of which has been acquired by the Library. In 
reading this book, one is intrigued by the many features that 
were developed and used in the coaches and chariots of the 
past centuries which have been carried forward into the auto- 
mobile body of today. Many of the basic ideas of the modern 
automobile body were used in these vehicles of several hundred 
years ago. 

The wheel is one of the most useful inventions of man, 
aiding in his transportation and expanding his horizons. No 
early reference is made to the wheel in the Americas; China 
and Japan report next to nothing, and it is only from “Europe, 
Asia Minor, Hindustan, and Tartary” that we are able to 
obtain our information. Thrupp divides coachmaking into sev- 
eral epochs: the first from the invention of the wheel ter- 
minating with the change of government at Rome from the 
tule by the Consuls to the rule of the Emperors, about 2,000 
years ago; the second ending with the fall of the Roman em- 
pire about 1,500 years ago, during a time of great display of 
wealth, when many of the coaches were decorated in a costly 
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manner; the third beginning with the introduction of vehicles 
slung on leather straps, and ending about the year 1700 when 
the use of steel springs had begun to be understood; the fourth 
ending about 1790, when coaches began to take on their 
present appearance; and the last beginning with the introduc- 
tion of carriages supported on elliptical springs. 

Egypt is one of the chief sources of information: the sledge 
and rollers used in the very early days to transport stones 
used in buildings were combined to form a low truck or 
platform moving on rollers; later, wheels and axles were sub- 
stituted for rollers. The first wheels were slices of the trunk 
of a tree in one solid piece and fastened rigidly to the axles; 
these axles were retained in their position by strong wooden 
pins like rowlocks on a boat. It was very difficult to turn a 
corner with this arrangement; so it soon followed that the 
axle was fixed and the wheels allowed to revolve independently. 
Wheeled carriages or chariots were in general use in Egypt 
in Biblical days. These early chariots were small; the wheels 
were about three feet in diameter, and the bodies would ac- 
commodate not more than two persons standing upright. They 
were very light and could be driven at fast speeds—about as 
fast as the horses could gallop. Since they were small they 
were suitable for use in cities with narrow streets and on nar- 
row mountain roads. Homer states that a strong man could 
pick up one of these chariots and carry it away on his shoul- 
ders. Homer also tells us that the seat of Juno’s car was slung 
upon cords to lessen the vibration. The use of chariots spread 
from Egypt to Asia; it is reported that David took 700 chariots 
from the kings of Syria, and 1,000 from the king of Zobah; 
King Solomon had 1,400 chariots. 

The use of the chariot spread also to Greece, and Homer 
describes how warriors on both sides at the Siege of Troy 
went into battle and fought from their chariots. Later chariots 
were used in processions on state occasions, and chariot races 
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were developed. It is reported that Erectheus, king of Athens, 
was the first person to drive four horses hitched to a chariot. 

The Scythians who inhabited the country near the Caspian 
Sea wandered about with their cattle; they also used a rough 
two-wheeled cart with a platform on which they placed a 
covering shaped like a beehive which could be removed when 
they were at a camp site for a reasonable length of time. The 
Persians used a little heavier and more unwieldy chariot than 
most others of their time; it is supposed that several warriors 
standing on the platform could shoot or throw their spears, 
and these chariots frequently were provided with curved blades 
or scythes extending from the axletrees. 

When Alexander the Great invaded Asia and progressed 
towards India, he was met at the Indus river by King Porus 
with a large army of elephants and several thousand chariots. 
These chariots carried six men, but it is recorded that in wet 
weather or on soft soil these vehicles were slowed down 
materially. When Alexander died, it was decided to carry his 
body from Babylon to Alexandria, a distance of several hun- 
dred miles. A special wagon was designed and built for this 
purpose—eighteen feet long and twelve feet wide, with four 
massive wheels, and drawn by sixty-four mules, eight abreast. 
The wagon had a platform covered by a high canopy, and it 
was profusely decorated with war equipment, gold and jewels. 

The Romans adopted the chariot from the Etrurians, who 
are credited with placing an awning over the two-wheeled 
vehicle. The Romans also used the four-wheeled vehicle to 
haul their farm products, as well as to bring home the spoils 
of war. During the reign of Emperors Augustus and Tiberius, 
the Romans established a system of public vehicles for hire, 
which were stationed along the major roads of that time. Inns 
or post houses were established at intervals of five or six 
miles. These post houses were established to supply the public 
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messengers, but it was soon found the ordinary traveller pro- 
vided most of the business. Riding horses, two-wheeled carts, 
and four-wheeled carts drawn by four or six mules were avail- 
able. It is reported that Cesarius, a magistrate during Emperor 
Theodosius’s reign, utilized these accommodations when he 
went from Antioch to Constantinople (a distance of 665 miles) 
in six days, averaging about six miles per hour for the entire 
trip. 

The ancient Britons developed a war chariot—the tongue 
was wide and flat, and went forward between the horses’ bodies 
so that if necessary the driver might stand up between the 
horses. Cicero wrote to a friend that there appeared to be very 
little worth bringing away from Britain, except the chariots, 
of which he wished his friend to bring him one as a pattern. 

The Romans incorporated all of the features found in the 
chariots of the countries they captured; as their wealth in- 
creased their desire increased to have more comfortable and 
highly decorated vehicles. Prior to Emperor Alexander Severus 
there were laws regulating the dress, ornaments and decora- 
tions of each individual according to his rank, but this em- 
peror issued a decree “that anyone might decorate his car as 
he pleased.” Following this order many of the chariots were 
covered with carvings, draperies, and cushions. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire, carriage building be- 
came dormant the same as practically every other art. But by 
degrees, as the years passed, the wealthy revived the use of 
the chariots and carriages—and of course a certain amount of 
road construction was necessary to the use of these vehicles. 

Medieval travel is occasionally pictured in the illustrations 
of manuscripts. An ancient Saxon manuscript—supposedly pre- 
pared during the eleventh century—in treating of the book 
of Genesis and the history of Joseph in Egypt has an illus- 
tration of the meeting of Joseph and Jacob; the father is 
seated in a two-wheeled cart drawn by a pair of oxen, but 
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Joseph is seated in a hammock suspended by two iron hooks 
from posts of a wagon. In 1380 history records that Richard II 
and his mother when she was ill rode in a whirlicote, which 
is a cot or bed on wheels. These were used for the conveyance 
of ladies, but still more for luggage. For the next few cen- 
turies, records of the coronations of the Queens of England 
indicate that they rode in chariots. None of these vehicles 
were comfortable riding. 


The Renaissance brought an upsurge of interest in coaches 
along with other fine equipage. During the 16th century sev- 
eral of the Italian cities passed laws limiting the excessive use 
of silks, embroidery, and gilding in the decoration of the 
coaches and the harness of the horses. To the north, the 
residents of Holland were participating in world commerce, 
and many were becoming quite wealthy; these people built 
fine houses, and rode in coaches that were decorated as elab- 
orately as their homes. 


In 1564, Pope Pius IV exhorted the cardinals and bishops 
not to ride in coaches, according to the fashion of the times, 
but to leave such things to women, and themselves ride on 
horseback. In 1588 Duke Julius of Brunswick issued an edict 
that his subjects should desist from indolent riding in coaches 
and should return to the useful discipline of riding on horses. 

The date of the first coach to be made in England is re- 
ported to be 1555; the next year a coach was made for Queen 
Mary, and in a few years a state coach was made for Queen 


Elizabeth. Shortly after 1660 one person is reported to have 
written: 


“Now the use of these coaches brought of Germany is taken 
up and made common, that great ladies caused coaches to be 
made for them, and rid in them up and down the counties 
to the great admiration of all the beholders, and little by 
little they grew usual among the nobility and others of qual- 
ity, so within twenty years there grew up a great trade of 
coachbuilding in England.” 
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A sidelight on the objections raised to improvements and 
developments is noted by a writer in 1662 when there were 
but few stage coaches: 


“For these coaches make country gentlemen come to London 
on small occasion, which otherwise they would not do but 
upon urgent necessity; nay, the conveniency of the passage 
makes the wives often come up, who, rather than make such 
long journeys on horseback, would stay at home. Here, when 
they come to town, they must be in the fashion, get fine 
clothes, go to plays and treats, and by this means get such 
a habit of idleness and love of pleasure that they are uneasy 
ever after that.” 


One of the very elaborate of the early carriages, built in 
Italy for the marriage of Duke Edward Farnese with Lady 
Tuscany in 1629, could carry eight people: four in the back 
and front, and four on seats fastened to the doors. The body 
was lined with velvet and gold thread, and the woodwork 
was covered with silver plates. The roof was supported by 
eight silver columns and on the roof were eight silver vases, 
unicorn heads, and lilies. The curtains were crimson velvet 
embroidered with silver lilies with gold leaves. At the front 
and back were statues of unicorns, surrounded by cupids and 
wreathed in lilies; also there were silver vases with festoons 
of fruit, all wrought in silver. Twenty-five silversmiths, it is 
reported, worked on this coach for two years, using 25,000 
ounces of silver. A later example, a carriage made in 1860 
for one of the ladies of the Sultan of Turkey’s harem, con- 
sisted of as much silver as possible, and is reported to have 
cost about $75,000. 

Henry IV, King of France, was assassinated in his coach 
in 1710. This coach was surrounded by blinds or curtains, 
but the king had drawn them back so the people might see 
him. That these coaches were increasing in size is indicated by 
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the report that there were seven noblemen in the coach with 
him at the time of the incident. One of the coaches of this 
time which has been preserved in England has a body seven 
feet six inches long; a few appear in the prints to be so wide 
that three people could sit on each seat. Most of these coaches 
were suspended on leather braces, and the front wheels were 
smaller than the rear wheels. 

These first coaches were very plain and crude; they began 
as a simple wagon-like skeleton body, but developed by de- 
grees until in the early part of the 18th century we have the 
beautifully shaped, carved, and panelled pieces of cabinet work 
which justify the name of a coach. In this period of develop- 
ment we find that the bottoms of the coaches were curved; 
some had a wooden door half way up the body. The lower 
part of the body was panelled instead of being covered with 
cloth; carving, gilding and painting were used to beautify the 
body; then glass windows were incorporated in the sides; and 
finally a complete door reaching to the roof, with sliding glass 
windows, was utilized. 


The automobile body builders of the present-day cars fol- 
lowed the examples set by the carriage makers of the early 
days; at first they used a much cheaper type of design to hold 
down the cost. Most of us can remember the curtains with 
celluloid windows which were kept under the back seat; when 
a shower blew up, we had difficulty in finding the right cur- 
tain to fasten up, and then the curtain did not fit any too 
well, and frequently the celluloid was broken out. When the 
closed car which is assumed to be standard today was intro- 
duced, it was considered a great luxury; the coaches referred 
to above were perhaps more luxurious in their day. 

Steel springs were used on wheeled vehicles about 1670; 
in 1703 a report was made to the Academy at Paris of a small 
spiral spring to be placed between the double leather brace 
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of a carriage. Thrupp offers the following explanation of the 
value of springs in permitting the use of lighter weight 
coaches: 


“First it was found that when the body was suspended upon 
springs, the vibration, and consequently the wear and tear of not 
only the body, but in a degree the underworks or carriage, was 
reduced, and the entire amount of timber used could be 
safely diminished, and with it the load behind the horses. 
And secondly, when the wheels had to be pulled over an 
obstacle or out of a ditch, the weight of the entire coach had 
not to be lifted as formerly, since the elasticity of the spring 
allowed the wheel to rise without lifting all of the body and 
its passengers with it. It is of importance to understand this 
clearly, and anyone may convince himself by watching the 
motion of two loaded carts over a bad road, one having 
springs, and the other being without them.” 


Pepys’ diary of September 5, 1665 records: 


“After dinner comes Colonel Blunt in his new chariot made 
with springs, as that which was made of wicker, and wherein 
a while ago we rode at his house. And he hath rode he says 
now, this journey, many miles in it with one horse, and out- 
drives any coach, and so easy he says. So for curiosity I went 
in it to try it, and up the hill to the heath, and over the cart 
ruts, and found it pretty well, but not so easy as he pretends.” 

All of the vehicles were not large; cabriolets or gigs were 
introduced from Paris to Florence in 1672. These are described 
as “an affair with a curved seat fixed on two long bending 
shafts, placed in front on the back of a horse and behind upon 
two wheels.” Many of these vehicles were provided with a top 
which could be raised or lowered as follows: “There was a 
small-sized vehicle in use called Cabriolet, the body only a 
shell, with a hood which would put up and down, composed 
of three iron hoop sticks, pointed in the middle to fall up- 
wards; the setting joints are straight, the covering appears to 
have been cloth or canvas.” 

The English also were making many small vehicles; in 1770 
Dean Smith writes of driving from Windsor to London, a 
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distance of twenty-three miles, in two hours and forty min- 
utes; and from Windsor to Buckleberry, a distance of twenty- 
six miles, in four hours. The existence of good roads and the 
use of the lighter vehicle made it possible for him to travel 
at these speeds. 


There is a chariot in the South Kensington Museum which 
is supposed to have been built about 1750, but more than 
likely about 1700, which has a small body and contains many 
curves and sweeps similar to the furniture of the date of 
Louis XIV. An interesting feature is that the glasses of the 
doors and of the front rise and fall in frames. 


One of the uses of the word “beading” came from the 
coach-building. In the early days when leather was used as a 
covering in the coaches, it was fastened on with nails, and 
the heads of the nails left exposed. Beginning about 1660 
the nail heads were covered with a strip of metal made to 
imitate a row of beads, hence the term “beading.” This name 
is continued even though the material is made now in a con- 
tinuous smooth piece, either rounded or angular. 


A coach builder by the name of Felton in writing of coach 
building said: 


“Carriages should always be built adapted to the place for 
which they are destined, whether for the town, country, or 
the Continent; as a greater stress is laid upon the carriage in 
drawing over stones than on a smooth road. This makes it 
absolutely necessary to build stronger for the town, than if 
intended for the country only, owing to the general goodness 
of our English roads; it is also necessary to build stronger 
for the Continent than even for the town, as the badness of 
their roads obliges them to use six horses where we should 
use two.” 


This is a very interesting comment regarding the conditions 
of the roads, for it was just about this time that Macadam 
was critical of the methods used in building roads, and it 
reflects the improved road surfaces that were being developed. 
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The idea of the license fee for the automobile is not new, 
for we find that in 1790 there were taxes on coaches and 
carriages; the tax on a four-wheeled carriage was 8 pounds 
16 shillings; if a person owned a second carriage the tax was 
9 pounds 18 shillings, and if he owned three or more car- 
riages the tax was 11 pounds on each one. In the case of two- 
wheeled vehicles, the tax was generally 3 pounds 17 shillings, 
but there was a provision that if the cost was 12 pounds, the 
words “Taxed Cart” should be painted on the cart, and the 
yearly tax would be only 12 shillings. Consequently, the rib 
chair qualified under this provision of the law, and it became 
popular. 

In 1814 there were 23,400 four-wheeled vehicles paying 
tax in Great Britain, along with 27,300 two-wheeled and 
18,500 tax carts. By 1824 the number had increased to nearly 
29,000 four-wheeled and 36,000 two-wheeled, as compared 
with 15,000 tax carts. Later figures show similar increases: 


4 wheels 2 wheels 
1834 49,000 50,000 
1844 62,000 33,000 
1854 _ 68,000 137,000 
1864 102,000 170,000 
1874 150,000 285,000 


Research was being conducted continuously, and prizes were 
awarded at various times for some of these improvements, as 
is evidenced by the fact that in 1769 the Society of Arts gave 
Mr. T. Hunt sixty guineas for improvements in tyring wheels, 
and twenty guineas to Mr. Joseph Jacob for improved coach 
springs. In 1804 Mr. Obadiah Elliott obtained a patent for 
supporting vehicles on elliptical springs. 

The road builder is intrigued by the reference to the width 
of “tyres.” For a number of years there had been a continu- 
ous argument between the owners of the vehicles and those 
who repaired the roads. An effort was made to get Parliament 
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to require the width of tyres to be nine or ten inches. At one 
time the Legislature, in trying to promote the use of broader 
wheels, recommended tyres sixteen inches wide. There is in 
the British Museum a design of a four-wheeled wagon dated 
1763 where the front axle is very short; each wheel is fifteen 
inches wide; the front and rear wheels are arranged in such 
a manner that when the wagon is moved forward, a section 
of road five feet wide is rolled flat. In discussing the size of 
wheel to use, the author uses the example of a ditch two inches 
deep and one foot wide; a wheel two feet in diameter would 
touch the bottom, while a wheel three feet in diameter would 
sink only one inch, and a wheel four feet six inches in diameter 
would sink only one half inch. While the large wheel would 
have to be lifted only the half inch, the two-foot wheel would 
have to be lifted four times as high. 

This discussion would not be complete without a paragraph 
on brakes. Drag shoes were first used to help hold back the 
vehicle on a steep hill. The brake was invented and in use 
on the coal trucks used in Northumberland long before steam 
was used to haul them. The vehicles in England continued to 
use the lever brake, but in Scotland the hand lever is often 
superseded by the foot brake or treadle. On the Continent, a 
screw type of brake similar to that used on the railroads was 
used very extensively. The brake blocks were made from var- 
ious materials—cast iron, wrought iron, brass, wood, rubber, 
leather, etc.—but wood was generally accepted as the most 
satisfactory because of its high friction with the tyre and its 
not producing any noise or smell; however, it did wear out 
fairly rapidly. 

At the time the History of Coaches was published, Ameri- 
cans were busy building coaches and carriages. Thrupp states 
that the greatest novelty introduced in the United States is a 
light wagon, called ‘‘buggy”—a name used in England a century 
ago for a light two-wheeled cart carrying one person only. 
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The Americans, he notes, “have arrived at a marvel of per- 
fection in lightness’: the body is carried on two elliptical 
springs; the wheels are so slender they resemble a spider's 
web; the bodies are of very light work similar to cabinet work— 
in fact, the “buggy” is so light that two men can lift the 
vehicle from the ground, and one man can put it on its wheels 
if it is accidentally upset. And these vehicles were so well built 
they lasted a long time without repair. The accompanying 
illustration shows the great variety of vehicles available. They 
were cheaper than the gigs and four-wheeled dog-carts in Eng- 
land, and were favorably received. A tribute is paid to Ameri- 
can ingenuity, and American use of machinery, in the reasons 
given for the fact that these vehicles could be made for a 
low price: “a large number were made to the same pattern, 
and machinery could be used for the cutting, shaping, groov- 
ing, and other operations upon the lumber, cast iron and 
springs.” 


JOHN A. FocHT 
PROFESSOR OF HIGHWAY ENGINEERING 
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New Significance 
to Whitman’s 
“The Song of the Exposition” 


ITH THE recently acquired DeGolyer Whitman Collec- 

\ tion [CHRONICLE, Vol. II, pp. 95-105] came a rare 
pamphlet containing a poem, After All, Not To Create Only, 
by Walt Whitman, printed by Roberts Brothers of Boston, 
1871. In the preface to this pamphlet, together with excerpts 
from an official statement of the Managers (of the American 
Institute, New York), occur two letters to Walt Whitman— 
and, concerning him, a newspaper clipping—that elucidate the 
circumstances surrounding Whitman’s rendition of the poem, 
his ultimate and immediate purpose in writing it, and the 
general popularity of the poem as well as the author's success 
in reading it. These letters, along with the additional relevant 
information found with the printed copy of the poem, are of 
considerable service in developing the background of the poem. 


Bibliographers note three printings or editions, which Whit- 
man hoped to dispose of as a kind of financial venture: 


AFTER ALL, Not To CREATE ONLY 


Recited by Walt Whitman on invitation of Managers of 
American Institute, on opening Their 40th Annual Exhibi- 
tion, New York, noon, September 7, 1871. 


The first was in folio sheets, broadside form, printed by 
Pearson, Washington, 1871. This consisted of a very few 
copies. The regular edition was in 8vo. beveled cloth boards 
in three shades, maroon, green, and brown. Roberts Bros., 
Boston, 1871. . . . There was a cheaper edition same colors 
of cloth and same date in limp cloth 12mo. The poem was 
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later published in “Transactions” of the American Institute, 
1871-72, large 8vo. leather back. Albany, 1872.’ 


In 1893 the price of the pamphlet was fifty cents, as seen in 
an advertisement in the closing leaves of In Re Walt Whitman? 

The copy in the DeGolyer Collection is bound in maroon— 
though somewhat faded—and contains on the flyleaf the intro- 
ductory title, WALT WHITMAN’S AMERICAN INSTITUTE POEM. 
The maroon cloth over board has outside a gold circular de- 
sign and gold lettering. The title page shows the following 
data: AFTER ALL, NOT TO | CREATE ONLY. | Recited 
by Watt WHITMAN on Invitation of | Managers American 
Institute, on Opening | their 40th Annual Exhibition, New 
York, | noon, September 7, 1871. | [Ornament with motto: 
“Qui legit regit.”"} BOSTON: | ROBERTS BROTHERS. | 1871. 
On the opposite side of the title page appears the following 
notice: 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in year 1871, by 
Walt Whitman 


In the office of the Librarian of Congress at Washington 
Cambridge: Press of John Wilson and Son. 


The pages are numbered: vii + 24. 

Written for a special occasion, the poem was carefully or- 
ganized and developed on a comprehensive scale to serve the 
needs of the whole nation—if not the whole world—in the 
age of material progress and scientific development that was 
dawning. The stimulus that prompted Whitman to write such 
a poem was the following personal, though formal, invitation: 


American Institute, 
New York, Aug. 1, 1871. 
Walt Whitman, Esq. 


Dear Sir, Aware of the kindly and generous interest 
you take in the welfare and progress of the American Institute, 








1Carolyn Wells and Alfred S. Goldsmith, A Concise Bibliography of the 
Works of Walt W hitman, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1922. 

2Horace L. Traubel, Richard M. Bucke, and Thomas B. Harned, eds., In Re 
Walt W hitman, David McKay, Philadelphia, 1893, advertisement, closing leaves. 
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the Board of Managers of the Fortieth National Industrial 
Exhibition have instructed us to solicit of you the honor of a 
on the occasion of its Opening, Sept. 7, 1871 — with 
the privilege of furnishing proofs of the same to the Metro- 
politan press for publication with the other proceedings. 


With profound respect, 


Chas E Burd on 


George Peyton ) Committee 
James B Young | Invitations 


“The invitation as above,” says the pamphlet, “was promptly 
accepted.” 


On September 11, the Washington Chronicle printed a let- 
ter—which suggests the idea of Whitman’s own composition— 
from New York, dated September 9, containing the following 
account of Whitman's rendition of the poem: 


Imagine yourself inside a huge barn-like edifice of a couple 
of acres, spanned by immense arches, like the ribs of some 
leviathan ship, (whose skeleton hull inverted the structure 
might be said to resemble,) and this building, crowded and 
crammed with incipient displays of goods and machinery — 
everything that grows and is made—and a thousand men 
actively at work, in their shirt-sleeves, putting the said goods 
and machinery in order, — all with a noise, movement, and 
variety as if a good-sized city was in progress of being built. 
In the middle of this, to an audience of perhaps two or three 
thousand people, with a fringe on the outside of five or six 
hundred partially hushed workmen, carpenters, machinists, and 
the like, with saws, wrenches, or hammers in their hands, Walt 
Whitman, last Thursday, gave his already celebrated poem 
before the American Institute. His manner was at first sight 
coldly quiet, but you soon felt a magnetism and felt stirred. 
His great figure was clothed in gray, with white vest, no 
necktie, and his beard was unshorn as ever. His voice is mag- 
nificent, and is to be mentioned with Nature’s oceans and the 
music of forests and hills. His gestures are few, but signifi- 
cant. Sometimes he stands with his hands in his breast pockets; 


8Walt Whitman, After All, Not To Create Only (Boston, 1871), p. v. 
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once or twice he walked a few steps to and fro. He did not 
mind the distant noises and the litter and machinery, but doubt- 
less rather enjoyed them. He was perfectly self-possessed. His 
apostrophe to the Stars and Stripes which floated above him, 
describing them in far different scenes in battle, was most im- 
passioned. Also, his ‘away with War itself!’ and his scornful 
‘Away with novels, plots, and plays of foreign courts!’ A few 
allusions of his poem were in playful tone, but the main im- 
pression was markedly serious, animated, and earnest. He 
was applauded as he advanced to read, besides several times 
throughout, and at the close. He did not respond in the usual 
way by bowing. All the directors and officers of the institute 
crowded around him and heartily thanked him. He extricated 
himself, regained his old Panama hat and stick, and, without 
waiting for the rest of the exercises, made a quiet exit by the 
steps at the back of the stand. 

The real audience of this chant of peace, invention, and 
labor, however, was to follow. Of the New York and Brook- 
lyn evening and morning dailies, twelve out of seventeen 
published the poem in full the same evening or the next 
morning.* 


The Board expressed their appreciation to Whitman, as evi- 
denced by the following letter: 


Office of the Secretary of the 
Board of Managers 
Fortieth Annual Exhibition 
American Institute, 
New York, 


Sept 11, 1871. 


. . . At a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Ameri- 
can Institute National Exhibition held this evening, the fol- 
lowing Resolution was unanimously adopted; — 

Resolved, that the Board of Managers of the American Insti- 
tute respectfully tender their earnest thanks to Walt Whitman 





4Ibid., Appendix. 
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for the magnificant original Poem with which he favored them 
at the opening of their National Industrial Exhibition in New 
York, Sept. 7, 1871. 


John W. Chambers, Secretary.° 


In the New York Times for September 8, 1871, there ap- 
peared, on the editorial page, a quite praiseworthy tribute to 
the New York Institute’s Fortieth Annual Exposition, and a 
copy of the “Song of the Exposition” printed in its full nine 
sections—all two hundred thirty-eight lines yerbatim. In the 
New York Tribune for the week of September 6-13 Horace 
Greeley contributed a brief but pertinent editorial.° 

In order for one to understand and appreciate the signifi- 
cance of this occasion, its historical background, its wide-spread 
influence, and its future possibilities, a few of the relative facts 
should be reiterated and re-examined. The Institute had been 
organized for a period of forty years, each fall its managers 
holding an exhibit, or Fair, in New York. The products for 
these exhibits were collected from all over the country, suit- 
ably arranged, and visited and examined by thousands of 
people. This exhibit (according to an official statement of the 
Managers, accompanying the pamphlet) was of a practical, 
modern, and comprehensive nature, including “engines, ma- 
chinery, apparata of all kinds, musical and philosophical instru- 
ments, sculpture, casts, minerals, woolen, cotton, linen, farm- 
implements, products of the soil,” etc.—all of which instructed 
the people and inspired the philosopher, the political eco- 
nomist, and the poet. Nor was this all; their ambitious perspec- 
tive was to erect a set of buildings for “permanent Universal 
Exhibition and Rendezvous of all Products, Manufacturing, 
Trades, Machinery, Science, and Art,” of both land and sea in 
the New World. This project was probably to be in Central 
Park, or other suitable location, at a cost of $2,000,000—the 





SI bid. 
6Copies of the New York Times and Tribune, September 6-13, 1871. 
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greatest in the world in elegance, immensity, utility, and dura- 
bility. This palace was to be divided into various departments— 
reservations for each state, for different ages (showing con- 
trasts), for models (Patent Office at Washington), American 
Workshop, minerals, geology, fossils, fauna, flora, history, arts, 
paintings, music (special acoustics), sculpture, American art, 
horticulture, agriculture, commerce, antiquities, learning, science 
(astronomical, microscopical, etc.), with a library of 10,000 
volumes. To such a setting it was natural for the artists and 
poets to give up “old-time and old-world” subjects and themes 
and portray the “power, the beauty, the nutriment of Humanity, 
and make labor ideal as well as material.” Such was the setting 
and the purpose of “The Song of the Exposition.” 


This was the poem, Peter Doyle said, when interviewed after 
Whitman’s death, with which President Garfield no doubt was 
familiar: 


Garfield and Walt were very good friends. Garfield had a 
large manly voice; we would be going along the Avenue to- 
gether — Walt and me — and we would hear Garfield’s salu- 
tation at the rear. He always signaled Walt with the cry: 
“After all not to Create only.” When we heard that we always 
knew who was coming. Garfield would catch up and they 
would enter into a talk; I would fall back sometimes. They 
spoke of books mainly but of every other earthly thing also. 
Often they would not get through the first run and would go 
up and down the Avenue several times together— I was out 


of it. Our tramping ground was between the Capitol and the 
Treasury.® 


Upon the assassination of Garfield, Whitman wrote “The Sob- 
bing of the Bells” as his tribute, and, in the following excerpt, 


was prompted to convey to Traubel his psychological reaction 
to the occasion: 


Did I ever tell you (Traubel) that I knew Garfield in Wash- 
ington? He had read this poem — liked it. When he saw me 


TWalt Whitman, After All, Not To Create Only, pp. v-vii. 


8R. M. Bucke, ed., Complete Writings of Walt Whitman (New York, 1902), 
vol. 8, p. 15. 
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coming along Pennsylvania Avenue he wouldn’t salute me by 
name but would raise his right arm and chant that line, “After 
all not to create only,” and then laugh, as I did, and Pete, 
too, when we were out together and met Garfield, as happened 
several times. It rather staggered me at the time to receive 
the invitation to make this poem: I was everywhere, practically 
everywhere, disavowed — hated, ridiculed, lampooned, paro- 
died; rejected by the notables everywhere. Then this invitation 
came. Of course my inviters were criticised for inviting, I was 
criticised for being invited — for accepting — all kinds of im- 
polite things were said, mostly for my benefit: I even got a 
few anonymous letters from people who wanted to tell me 
‘the plain truth,’ as one of them said. But the thing went 
off — went off all right — yes: was its own kind of success. 
I’ve only had a few such occasions to take care of. William 
told Eldridge or somebody that I should have had the poem 
for the Centennial — that Bayard Taylor was unfit — that no 
one but Walt Whitman could have proved equal to the 
occasion.” 


Not only was After All, Not To Create Only published in 
pamphlet form in 1871, but it was added as an appendix 
(pages 1-14) to the 1871 edition of Leaves of Grass. Then 
in 1876 it was included in the Centennial Edition, in the divi- 
sion called ‘Centennial Songs” under the title of “Song of the 
Exposition.” The other Centennial Songs were (1) “Song of 
the Redwood Tree,” (2) “Song of the Universal,” and 
(3) “Song of All Seas.” In this two-volume edition were the 
Leaves of Grass, with eighteen new poems, and Two Rivalets, 
Democratic Vistas, Centennial Songs, As a Strong Bird on 
Pinions Free, Memoranda During the War, and Passage to 
India. Prefatory statements to the Centennial Edition further 
elucidate the poet’s purpose in the poem: 


Struggling steadily to the front, not only in the spirit of 
Opinion, Government, and the like, but in due time, in the 
artistic also, we see actual operative Labor and Laborers, with 
Machinery, Inventions, Farms, Products, etc., pressing to place 





®Horace Traubel, With Walt Whitman in Camden (New York, 1908), vol. 
I, pp. 324-325. 
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our time, over the whole civilized world. Holding these by the 
hand, we see, or hope we see, The Muse (radiating, represent- 
ing, under its various expressions, as in every age and land, 
the healthiest, most heroic Humanity, common to all, fusing 
all,) entering the demesnes of the New World, as twin and 
sister of our Democracy — at any rate we will so invite Her, 
here and now — to permanently infuse in daily toils, and be 
infused by them. 

Perhaps no clearer or more illustrative sign exists of the 
current adjustment and tendency than those superb Inter- 
national Expositions of the World’s Products, Inventions and 
Industries, that commencing in London under Prince Albert, 
have since signalized all the principal Nations of our Age, 
and have been rife in the United States — culminating in this 
Great Exposition at Philadelphia, around which the American 
Centennial, and its thoughts and associations cluster — with 
vaster ones still in the future. 


Ostensibly to inaugurate an Exposition of this kind — still 
more to outline the establishment of a grand permanent clus- 
ter — Palace of Industry from an imaginative and Democratic 
point of view — was the design of the following poem: from 
such impulses it was first orally delivered.’ 


. 


Whitman summarizes for the reader, in the Preface to the 
1876 Edition, the plan and purposes of the “Song of the Expo- 
sition”: (1) identification of these great industrial gatherings, 
which are “the majestic outgrowths of the Modern Spirit and 
Practice’; (2) the material event commemorating one hundred 
years of progress in America; (3) the glory of labor; (4) the 
unity and brotherhood of all trades and products; (5) the fra- 
ternity of all workmen of all the nations of the world; (6) the 
poet’s desire to be young enough to do the masterpiece 
required,** 

Despite the fact that Allen** considers this a poem of “little 
significance,” his idealized plan for Whitman’s usual mode of 





10Walt Whitman, Leaves of Grass (Camden, New Jersey, 1876), introduc- 
tion to Centennial Songs (preface). 

11Emory Holloway, ed., Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman (Garden City, 
New York, 1948), pp. 517-518. 

12Gay Wilson Allen, Walt Whitman Handbook (Chicago, 1946). 
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composition is quite noticeable here—the advancement of a 
theme, the use of enumeration and representative symbols, 
the development of other themes, the perspective, the use of 
the psychic rhyme, the logical rhyme, climax (intermittent as 
well as final), the hovering accent, the uses of alliteration, 
assonance, synonymous parallelism, and imagery, and the ob- 
vious outline are all fairly well represented. Whitman de- 
livered the poem as an oration, in an age of oratory, to a 
people who were to be affected most readily by such an ap- 
proach.** The oratorical style is its primary characteristic—so 
far as form is concerned—and the pronunciations of the words 
and lines are to be weighed in evaluating the general effects. 
It is decidedly operatic in that its parts support the original 
theme, ending in a grand finale—in this case an apostrophe 
to Columbia, Muse, America, a world, the sacred Union, Em- 
blem, my Friends, the Flag, and Dear Mother (America). 
Judging from implications here evident, one can surmise that 
Whitman was striving to make his appeal by a presentation 
of concrete facts, relative to the contemporary progress of 
science, oratorically delivered to a people not far remote from 
the psychology of the frontier, but far enough to perceive—as 
Whitman indicated—the rare and unique potentialities of 
“Dear Mother” (America). Untermeyer thinks that this poem 
is vitally significant in the completion of Whitman’s general 
philosophy: 


Some twenty years later Emerson’s challenge was expanded 
by Whitman throughout his major work. It became his theme 
song; it was the heart of his prose prefaces; its message — 





13Alice L. Cooke in Whitman's Background in the Life and Thought of His 
Times (Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Texas, 1933), pp. 126-131, points 
out that Whitman had attended at the New York Tabernacle; he had trained 
himself in oratory; in his editorials (I Sit and Look Out) he had definitely 
favored it; in 1888 he had told Traubel of oratorical training. Oratory was popu- 
lar in the second half of the nineteenth century; Whitman had at one time 
thought of delivering his message through oratory instead of through poetry. 
In the Library of Congress there is a book of Whitman’s notes, entitled Oratory, 
containing neat, well arranged notes, presumably for public speaking. 
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America’s independence of a decaying past — was explicitly 
reiterated in the vigorous ‘Song of the Exposition”: 


Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia, 
Cross out please those immensely overpaid accounts, 
That matter of Troy and Achilles wrath, and Aeneas,’ 


Odysses’ wanderings, 
Placard ‘““Removed” and ““To Let’’ on the rocks of your 
Snowy Parnassus, . . . 


For know a better, fresher, busier sphere, a wide, untried 
domain awaits, demands you.** 


We can judge of the importance of “Song of the Exposition” 
in Whitman’s general philosophy, not only from Untermeyer’s 
conclusion but from Whitman’s own words in “A Backward 
Glance O’er Travel’d Roads,” in which there is evidence that 
the Songs of the Centennial—with the “Song of the Exposi- 
tion” as the core—contain the nucleus of his greatest philo- 
sophical contribution since the publication of his 1867 edition 
of the Leaves of Grass: 


Without yielding an inch the working-man and working- 
woman were to be in my pages from first to last. . . . I was 
to endow the democratic averages of America... . I will 
want them to be the poems of women entirely as much as 
men. I have wished to put the complete Union of the States 
in my songs without any preference or partiality whatever. . . . 


Concluding with two items for the imaginative genius of 
the West, when it worthily rises — First, what Herder taught 
to the young Goethe, that really great poetry is always (like 
the Homeric or Biblical canticles) the result of a national 
spirit, and not the privilege of a polish’d and select few; 
Second, that the strongest and sweetest songs yet remain to 
be sung.’® ) 





14Louis Untermeyer, The Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman (New York, 
1949), p. 56. 
15Emory Holloway, ed., Leaves of Grass (Garden City, 1948), pp. 333-536. 
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Abraham Lincoln had immortalized the idea in his Gettysburg 
Address. Whitman had informed Traubel: 


After all, if a fellow is to write poetry, the secret is — get 
in touch with humanity — know what the people are thinking 
about: retire to the very sources of life— back, back, till 
there’s no point to retire to.*® 


All progress, all things good, all spiritual evolution must come 
from the people and through the people. Allen says that at this 
time (about 1871) Whitman had planned to close his first 
“life-book,” dealing with “modern man” and his “physiology 
from top to toe” and take up poems that deal with the bridge 
between Life and Death. ‘Proud Music of the Storm’ announces 
the intention and ‘Passage to India’ was evidently planned to 
launch this new poetic voyage.” Allen thinks that the “Song 
of the Exposition” and “As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free” 
are of “distinctly minor importance.” The fact, says he, that 
both were invitation poems—one for the Fortieth Annual 
Exhibition in New York City and the other to be read at the 
Dartmouth College Commencement in 1872—may explain their 
“perfunctory tone.” Allen classifies all the poems of this period 
as of similar caliber: 

He [Whitman] is not sure of his literary intentions, and he 
is at least vaguely aware (perhaps subconsciously, we might 
say) that he has written himself out . .. , but the seven 
poems of this pamphlet, like the 1871 Song of the Exposition, 
lack the fervor and conviction of the 1860’s. They are the 
work of a poet who is tired, written out, and on the brink of 
a physical collapse, for it was only a few months before he 
would be stricken down by paralysis, never entirely to recover.”” 

The idea that America was to be the center of all progress, 
Spiritual as well as physical, was not new with Whitman. 
Utopias—both religious and practical—were common in Amer- 
ica during the second half of the nineteenth century. There 
was the proposed Mormon City of Zion to which converts 





16 Alice L. Cooke, op. cit., iv. 
17Allen, Walt W hitman Handbook, pp. 201-203. 
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were to be gathered from every nation in the world; there were 
Brook Farm, Fruitlands, and Seven Cities of the Amana, the 
Amish, the Oneida, and a large number of others. Virginia had 
pteviously established religious freedom and passed it on to 
the nation. America invited the world. Whitman had acknowl- 
edged that background, although his treatment of the idea is 
shown to be another great American contribution: 


I know very well that my Leaves could not possibly have 
emerged or been fashioned or completed from any other era 
than the latter half of the nineteenth century, nor any other 
land than democratic America.** 


He had recognized the kinship between the scientist and the 
poet—even in “Song of Myself,” acknowledging that nothing 
“lived only for its moment.” He was interested in astronomy, 
geology, physics, chemistry, botany, phrenology (for a time), 
and physiognomy—but he acknowledged the real science as 
omniscience and interdependence, and believed that faith was 
in science rather than in theology; nevertheless, his evolution 
was a Spiritual and philosophical, as well as a biological, one. 
Not only is this observed in ‘Song of Myself,” but in the love, 
evil, natural law, and immortality of “Chanting the Square 
Deific’ and in other poems, including “Passage to India,” 
“Crossing Brooklyn Ferry,” and “Song of the Broad-Axe.” 
Since he thought of the body and soul as one, he probably 
believed in a personal immortality. Arvin thinks that Whitman 
believed in an anthropomorphic God.** Almost all of these 
aspects were included in the “Song of the Exposition.” That 
the concept of such an idealism was to be in America—from 
Asia westward—is further evidence of Whitman’s faith and 
belief in the frontier, the West. He had treated the prairies, 
the redwood tree, the Dakotas, the pioneers, California, etc., 
in poems. He will not break with the past (“Would the son 
separate himself from the father?”’), but he would fuse the 





18Alice L. Cooke, op. cit., iii. 
19Newton Arvin, Whitman (New York, 1938), p. 225. 
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past—and all races—into a new present. Just as ‘Pioneers, O 
Pioneers” taught not only the colonization of the West but 
the forming of a new society so “Song of the Exposition” 
brought together not only the products of labor, but, in brother- 
hood, the men and women of all races on the earth. America, 
then, was to be the place of, and the leader in, a new and 
great peace and under a democratic plan that would eventually 
be world-wide: ‘But of the workmen of the world to be here 
represented.” This Whitman had prophesied: 


Here shall you trace in flowing operation, 
In every state of practical, busy movement, the rills of 
civilization, 
Materials here under your eye shall change their shape 
as if by magic, 
The cotton shall be pick’d almost in the very field, . . . 
His philosophy of the equality of sexes he carried through- 
out his major poems—‘‘Song of Myself,” etc., in his figures of 
the “dame of dames’: here, and ‘‘In woman more, far more,” 
etc., he treats woman; but also in this poem there is practi- 
cality added to the idealism of the American woman—almost 
a humorous characterization— 


She’s here, installed amid the kitchen ware! 


Whitman has made woman thoroughly applicable to the topics 
of work and the West. 


In summary, then, the poem shows that all goodness and 
progress come from the common people—both man and 
woman; nature has laws, and science is to be trusted; love (in 
brotherhood) is the salvation of the evils of the world; work 
is so important that it is a type of religion; all virtues progress 
in the evolution of the human race; America, for its many 
reasons—already enumerated—is the locality for the ushering 
in of the new social, material, religious, and universal order— 
She is a nation of destiny. Rather than the work of a tiring 
poet—the attempt to fashion something of nothing—one may 
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judge, from the above evidence, that this poem is the fruition 
or the culmination of the democratic core or heart. It is based 
to be sure, to some extent, upon his previous writings, but it 
furnishes a completely new concept that already had begun to 
work in the 1868 poems and that was to influence other 
poems—"Proud Music of the Storm” (1868), ‘Passage to In- 
dia” (1868), “The Mystic Trumpeter” (1872), “Thou Mother 
With Thy Equal Brood” (1872), “The Song of the Redwood 
Tree” (1874), the “Song of the Universal” (1874), “The 
Prayer of Columbus” (1874), “Eidolons” (1876), and a num- 
ber of less important poems. The “Song of the Exposition” was 
very appropriately revived and used in 1876 on the Centennial 
occasion. 

Whitman’s estimate of the poem is evidenced by the fact 
that he was surprisingly pleased at its success, by the favorable 
reaction that it was given in the leading papers, and by his 
attempt to use it as a publication and financial venture; all 
these inferences may be drawn from a close reading of After 
All, Not To Create Only and a careful consideration of its 
relation and importance to Whitman’s contemporary and later 
writings. 


PAUL MoRGAN 
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New Acquisitions 


HIS SECTION reviews from time to time the important 

gifts and purchases received in the Library for the period 
between issues of the CHRONICLE. It is a selective list, and is 
not always able to mention every item which may be worthy 
of attention, but it is intended that it shall always be repre- 
sentative of the more significant type of acquisitions. 


LATIN AMERICAN COLLECTION © 
I 


The University of Mexico is celebrating its four hundredth 
anniversary. Ceremonies began on September 20, 1951, and 
will continue through June 6, 1953, for on September 21, 1551, 
the emperor, Charles V, decreed that a university enjoying all 
the privileges, exemptions and limitations of the University of 
Salamanca be founded in the City of Mexico but not until 
June 6, 1553, was the Royal University of Mexico officially 
opened. In commemoration of this fourth centennial the Uni- 
versity of Mexico press in 1951 released ten volumes of studies 
(Ediciones del IV Centenario de la Universidad de Mexico) 
all related in some way to the life of that institution. 

The series consists of (1) Vida y costumbres de la Uni- 
versidad de México by Vicente T. Mendoza, (2) La iglesia y 
convento de San Agustin by Manuel Romero de Terreros, 
(3) El antiguo Colegio de San Ildefonso by José Rojas Gatci- 
duefias, (4) El palacio de mineria by Justino Fernandez, 
(5) La idea del descubrimiento de América by Edmundo 
O'Gorman, (6) El Colegio Maximo de San Pedro y San Pablo 
by Clementina Diaz y de Ovando, (7) E/ Pensamiento mexi- 
cano en los siglos XVI y XVII by José M. Gallegos Rocafull, 
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(8) Las constituciones de la antigua universidad, by Julio 
Jiménez Rueda, (9) El palacio de la Inquisicién, by Francisco 
de la Maza, and (10) Ensayos sobre la Universidad de México 
by Pablo Martinez del Rio, Julio Jiménez Rueda, Samuel Ramos, 
Eduardo Garcia Maynez, Manuel Toussaint, Justino Fernandez, 
Mauricio M. Campos, Salvador Toscano, Juan D. Tercero, 
Lucio Mendieta y Nujfiez, Manuel Sandoval Vallarta, Ricardo 
Monges Lépez and José Zozaya. 

The second, third, fourth, sixth and ninth volumes of the 
series are on the buildings now housing the University of 
Mexico. All are historic edifices representative of Mexican 
colonial art. Each of these volumes contains a history of the 
erection and use of the respective building and a detailed de- 
scription of its architecture, paintings and sculpture and many 
illustrative plates. The first volume describes university life, 
especially in the colonial period—its dress, holidays, celebra- 
tions and student life. The fifth and seventh volumes are on 
the ideas of the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth. centuries 
in Mexico, and the tenth volume is a series of essays discussing 
the relation of the university to various fields of interest in 
Mexico—philosophy, painting, architecture, music, sociology, 
mathematical and physical sciences, agriculture, health, etc. 

The eighth volume relates the constitutional history of the 
university during the colonial period and reproduces the first in- 
dividual statutes governing the university, written by Dr. Pardo 
Farfan and approved on August 18, 1580. Prior to that date 
the institution had been governed by the constitution of the 
University of Salamanca, whose laws were not always appli- 
cable to conditions in Mexico. The publication of the ‘“‘Estatutos 
de Esta Real Universidad por el Doctor Farfan’” makes avail- 
able more material on the history of the first active major uni- 
versity in the New World. 


The gift to The University of Texas of these ten volumes 
by the University of Mexico further enriches the holdings of 
the Latin American Collection on this subject. Already here 
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are the extremely rare printed constitutions of the University 
of Mexico—Estatutos hechos por la Universidad de Salamanca; 
recopilados nuevamente ano de 1625 (Salamanca, 1625), 
Estatutos y constituciones reales de la imperial y regia Uni- 
versidad de México (México, 1668), and Constituciones de la 
real y pontificia Universidad de México; segunda edicion, dedi- 
cada al rey nuestro don Carlos III (México, 1775), as well as 
other valuable works on the subject, such as Joseph Adame y 
Arriaga, Imperialis Mexicana universitas illustrata ipsius pet 
constitutionum scholia, academico generali commentario, theo- 
rico practico. .. . (Hisrpali, 1698), John Tate Lanning, Reales 
cédulas de la real y pontificia Universidad de México de 1551 a 
1816 (Mexico, 1946), both the original 18th century manu- 
script and the printed edition (Mexico, 1931) of Cristobal 
Bernardo de la Plaza y Jaen, Crémica de la real e insigne 
Universidad de México (1553-1687), and José Maria de Agre- 
da’s manuscript “Apuntes sobre hijos de la Universidad de 
México.” 

Another gift of the University of Mexico is an attractive 
silver medallion struck off also in commemoration of the four 
hundredth anniversary. On one side is the coat of arms of the 


university during the time of Charles III and on the other that 
of the institution as it is today. 


II 


In 1951 The University of Texas Press published the first 
English translation of the history of the De Soto expedition 
into Florida as told by the Inca, Garcilaso de la Vega—The 
Florida of the Inca. To the Latin Americanist, however, Garci- 
laso de la Vega is better known for his Comentarios reales 
dealing with the early history of Peru. The work was first 
issued in two parts, the first of which was published by Pedro 
Crasbeeck in Lisbon in 1609 (just four years after his publica- 
tion of La Florida del Inca in the same place) and was entitled 
Primera Parte de los commentarios reales, que tratan del origen 
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de los incas, reyes que fueron del Peri, de su idolatria, leyes, y 
govierno en paz y en guerra: de sus vidas y conquistas, y de todo 
lo que fué aquel Imperio y su repiblico, antes que los Espanoles 
passaron a el. Not until eight years later (1617) did the second 
part appear. It was published in Cordoba on the printing press 
of the widow of Andrés Barrera with the title Historia general 
del Pert; trata del descubrimiento del; y como lo ganaron los 
Espanoles. Las guerras civiles que hubo entre Pizarros, y Alma- 
gros, sobre la partija de la tierra. . . . A second edition of the 
second part appeared in Madrid in 1722 and of the first part in 
the same city in 1723. 

The collection has long had copies of both the first and 
second and later Spanish editions of this important work but 
had not had until now the English translation made by Paul 
Rycaut and printed in London by Miles Flesher for Richard 
Tonson in 1688 with the title The Royal Commentaries Of 
Peru in Two Parts. Still missing from our holdings are the 
English translation of the first part made by Clement R. Mark- 
ham for the Hakluyt Society, the annotated edition of Horacio 
H. Urteaga (Lima, 1918), and various French and German 
editions. 


Ill 


In the January, 1952, issue (Volume VIII, No. 3) of The 
Americas, C. Harvey Gardiner in a survey article, ‘““The Foreign 
Travelers’ Accounts of Mexico, 1810-1910” lists three hundred 
and ninety-four books of this nature. The Latin American 
Collection for a number of years has been building up its hold- 
ings of Mexican travel literature and was pleased to find that 
at the time the article appeared the library had already some 
two hundred and ninety-five of the titles listed by Mr. Gardiner 
plus many others not included in his list. 

Not included in the figures above are the following signifi- 
cant additions: Frederick William Beechey, Narrative of a 
Voyage to the Pacific and Beerings Strait, to Cooperate with 
the Polar Expeditions; Performed in His Majesty's Ship Blos- 
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som, under the Command of Captain F. W. Beechey . . . in 
the Years 1825, 26, 27, 28 . . . (2v London, 1831; Theo de 
Veer, Mexico. Reis-Studies van een journalist (Amsterdam 
{1910}); Harry Graf Kessler, Notizen uber Mexico (Berlin, 
1898); Albert Francois Bordeaux, Le Mexique et ses mines 
d'argent (Paris, 1910); Louis Lejeune, Sierras Mexicaines; 
mines et mineurs (Mexico, 1908); Lucien Biart, Adventures of 
a Young Naturalist (New York, 1871); Alden Buell Case, 
Thirty Years with the Mexicans: in Peace and Revolution 
(New York, 1917); Benjamin Moore Norman, Rambles in 
Yucatan, or Notes of Travel through the Peninsula... 
(2nd ed. New York, 1843); Orla Holm (pseud for Dorrite 
Ziirn) and Ralph Ziirn, Aus Mexiko (Berlin, 1908) ; and Hein- 
rich Lemcke, Mexico. das land und seine leute (Berlin, 1900). 

Other interesting additions of a similar type but of a differ- 
ent area or period are Alfred C. Bossom, An Architectural 
Pilgrimage in Old Mexico (New York, 1924); John Wethan 
Boddam-Whetham, Across Central America (London, 1877); 
Edward Cooke, A Voyage to the South Sea, and Round the 
World, performed in the Years 1708, 1709, 1710, and 1711 
(London, 1712); and W. Parker Snow, A Two Years Cruise 
off Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia and in 
the River Plate (2v, London, 1857). Several interesting Ger- 
man titles of a more recent date have also been added, includ- 
ing Hans Helfritz, Mexiko friiher und heute (Berlin, 1939); 
Emil Landenberger, Wanderjahre in Mexiko (Leipzig, 1925); 
and Karl Friedrich Reiche, Kreuz und quer durch Mexiko 
(Leipzig, 1930). 


RARE BOOK COLLECTIONS 


Following are several items recently acquired by Rare Book 
Collections: 
Manuscripts 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


In course of her eighteen months as pupil in Miss Wooler's 
school at Roe Head, Charlotte Bronté formed close, lifelong 
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friendships with three of her schoolmates—Ellen Nussey and 
the sisters Mary and Martha Taylor. It is to her correspondence 
with these three girls, the only close friends she ever had, that 
we derive a large part of our knowledge of the outward, 
material life of the Bronté family. 

From a private owner in England, Rare Book Collections 
have lately purchased the following autograph letters whose 
interest and value to Bronté students are evident at once: 

(1) Ellen Nussey to 

William Scruton — five letters dated from 1883 to 
1886, together with photographs of Ellen Nussey at 
fourteen and as an elderly woman, Miss Nussey’s 
calling card, and a lock of Charlotte Bronté’s hair 
given by Miss Nussey to William Scruton, 
and 

various persons, including A. B. Nicholls, Mary F. 
Robinson, Charles Scribner, and Clement K. Shorter, 
ten letters in all, and all concerned with the Bronté 
family, particularly with Charlotte; 

(2) Martha Taylor to 

Ellen Nussey — two long and interesting letters dated 
May 17, 1832, and June 22, 1842; 
(3) Marty Taylor to 
Ellen Nussey — three letters written from the con- 
tinent, two of them dated September 24, 1842, and 
June 25, 1845, the third undated, 
and 
Charlotte Bronté—one letter, written in 1850 from 
New Zealand, where Mary Taylor had emigrated to 
take up a homestead. 
ROBERT BROWNING, SR. 

A series of seventy-seven caricatures, thirty-nine in color 
and thirty-eight in pencil (probably intended to be colored). 
Held together by pencilled dialogue captions, this series is 
more than a group of amusing cartoons; it is a well unified 
literary work, strongly forecasting the dramatic monologues 
of his famous son. 


LorD BYRON 

In course of the long liquidation of the stock of the late 
Garbiel Wells, Rare Book Collections, through the kindness 
of friends, has added substantially from time to time to its 
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rich Byron holdings. From the final auction, held at Parke- 
Bernet Galleries in November, 1951, came still another im- 
portant group pertaining to Byron’s part in the Greek Revo- 
lution: 






































(1) The original autograph manuscript of Byron’s transla- 
tion of “The Greek War Song”; 

(2) An autograph letter from Byron to Captain Robert of 
the Hercules, the brig on which Byron sailed from Italy 
to Greece on his last voyage, dated September 28, 1822, 
concerning its crew, and the fitting out of the expedi- 
tion; 

(3) An autograph letter from Byron to John Bowring, dated 
October 26, 1823, urging him to gather up all his 
available resources which he intended to use in the 
Greek cause; 

(4) An autograph letter from Byron to Dr. Henry Muir, 
dated January 2, 1824, describing in detail his narrow 
escape from capture by the Turks on his voyage from 
Cephalonia to the mainland of Greece; 

(5) The original Charter-party or agreement between Lord 
Byron and Captain Scott for the charter of the Hercules; 

(6) A remarkably beautiful original miniature portrait, on 
ivory (814” x 534”), of Byron in the Greek national 
costume, accompanied by autograph notes by Lady Caro- 
line Lamb and Lady Morgan regarding the portrait; 

(7) An original pencil portrait of Byron in profile, done by 
Count D’Orsay, accompanied by a note by Dr. Henry 
Muir, stating that he received the portrait from Lord 
Byron on December 27, 1823; 

(8) A water-color portrait, full length, of a Greek revolu- 
tionary (10” x 734”), painted by Henry Martin; and 

(9) A water-color portrait (5 3/5” x 4”) of Greek revolu- 
tionaries in a cave. 


Printed Books 


CARROLL, LEWIS 

In course of its sensational sojourn in America, the manu- 
script of Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures Underground, the 
author’s original title for Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
was reproduced in facsimile with benefit of all modern processes 
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and skills. The result is a small volume reproducing with mar- 
velous faithfulness the ornamental title pase the handprinting 
of the text, and the curious drawings of the original, even the 
tipped-in photograph of little Alice Liddell at the end. 

The charming little volume, without a word of editorial 
matter and with no indication of the time, place, and occasion 
of its manufacture, has recently taken its place in the Stark 
Library beside an earlier facsimile supervised by the author 
himself in 1886 and sold for the benefit of a children’s 
hospital. 


CASTIGLIONE, BALDASSARE 


I] Libro del Cortegiano del Conte Baldesar Castiglione. 


{Colophon} In Venetia nelle case d’Aldo Romano, & d’An- 
drea d’Asola suo Suocero, nell’anno 1528. First Edition. Folio, 
bound in full old morocco with gilt and blind fillets, wide gilt 
dentelle panel border and center ornament in gilt. 

With Joseph Martini’s bookplate and the note, “Coll. perfect 
J. Martini.” 


THE ONE MILLIONTH VOLUME 


Address by Dudley K. Woodward, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
of Regents, at the Spring Commencement, May 31, 1952 


Chancellor Hart, President Painter, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


“The corner stone of The University of Texas now about to 
be laid far surpasses in solemn importance, and in weighty, 
widely diffusive, and long reaching consequences, any corner 
stone of any building hitherto laid, or likely hereafter to be 
laid, in the broad territory among the future millions of Texas.” 


Seventy years ago, but for a few months, and almost upon 
this exact spot, so spoke Ashbel Smith the great patriot, diplo- 
mat, soldier and scholar who counted not the least of his many 
honors the Chairmanship of the first Board of Regents of The 
University of Texas. 
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Of him a contemporary biographer wrote: 


And now we come to the last work of his life—through 
which his life will be connected with posterity. I allude to the 
faithful and sacrificing discharge of his responsibilities, as 
President of the Board of Regents, in organizing and success- 
fully operating the State University. This was the crowning 
work—the cap-stone that completed the arch to which he de- 
voted his last years. 


It is altogether fitting that we should in this critical hour 
honor this patron and defender of the University—this states- 
man who appreciated to the fullest the dignity of the individual 
man, who knew freedom as his most priceless possession and 
who recognized that its only secure defense was “cultivated 
mind” —" guided and controlled by virtue.” 

In this observance, wherein we honor ourselves more than we 
can ever honor him, we are provided a peculiarly appropriate 
medium. It comes down from the third year of the Republic 
in which Galveston suffered an epidemic of yellow fever. There 
were danger and distress and there was Ashbel Smith to combat 
both. Of him a grateful neighbor wrote, “We are fortunate 
in having an excellent physician, Dr. Smith.” 


Scholar and scientist as well as physician, he could not treat 
this dread plague without seeking its cause and possible pre- 
vention. His was the best medical training then obtainable in 
America and Europe. Fearlessly and with total disregard for his 
own safety he applied all the techniques at his command to 
treatment and studies of the disease. 

When his labors were ended he wrote and distributed the 
first medical publication of the Republic: “An Account of the 
Yellow Fever which appeared in the City of Galveston, Repub- 
lic of Texas, in the Autumn of 1839, with Cases and Dissec- 
tions.” The foundation for research in Texas had been laid! 

More than a century passed and there came to serve his be- 
loved University at Galveston a gifted scholar who is also an 
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accomplished historian. Ashbel Smith’s contribution to the Re- 
public as soldier, statesman, physician and philosopher and 
more especially to the University in his later years laid hold 
upon him and would not be denied. 

There resulted this exquisite volume which I hold before 
you, published in 1951 by The University of Texas Press. Its 
front cover appropriately bears but two words: “Ashbel Smith.” 
Inside appears the full title: “Yellow Fever in Galveston, Re- 
public of Texas, 1839. An Account of the Great Epidemic by 
Ashbel Smith, M.D., A.M., Ex-Surgeon General of the Texian 
Army, together with a Biographical Sketch by Chauncey D. 
Leake, and Stories of the Men Who Conquered Yellow Fever.” 

To this work Dr. Leake—scholarly, beloved and versatile 
Vice-President of the Medical Branch of The University of 
Texas at Galveston—has devoted his consummate skill and 
charm. The result is a volume which would adorn any library 
and which deserves, as it is now to receive, a place of everlasting 


honor in the Mirabeau B. Lamar Library of The University of 
Texas. 


It is the high privilege of this volume to mark a mile-stone 
in the never ending march of The University of Texas toward 
the destiny envisioned for it by its life-long defender and friend. 
How appropriate that one who labored so long and so tirelessly 
that the benefits of higher education might be forever secured 
to the youth of Texas should be thus associated with this oc- 
casion! 

President Painter, this book, recounting briefly the history and 
accomplishments of the most faithful and determined defender 
of the University, becomes the One Millionth Volume in the 
Mirabeau B. Lamar Library. It recalls all of the efforts through 
the years that “the benefits of education and of useful knowl- 
edge” might be supplied; it bespeaks the industry, the fidelity 
and the determination of devoted members and friends of the 
University to the end that it should be in fact as in name a 
“University of the First Class.” Finally it proclaims through the 
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halls of learning everywhere that here on this campus we labor 
without ceasing to provide facilities and an atmosphere en- 
couraging and congenial to scholars who would seek the truth, 
wherever the search may lead, and who would, without fear or 
hindrance, proclaim the truth, whatever the truth may prove 
to be. 

On behalf of the whole people of Texas I present this volume 
to you. They have made possible the fulfillment thus far of 
Ashbel Smith’s prophecy. They are proud of their achievement. 
They stand ready, to the limit of their ability, to provide for 
their University support essential to its fullest usefulness. 


e 
THE LIBRARY CHRONICLE, issued occasionally, is edited by Joseph Jones, 


Department of English, and published by the Library of The University’ of 
Texas, Austin 12, Alexander Moffitt, Librarian. 
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